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Abstract 

An asynchronous online translation discussion forum was created and used to post texts to 
be translated by participating English-Arabic student translators from different countries. 
Volunteer translation instructors read participants’ translations and gave communicative 
feedback on the location and types of errors. Errors were color-coded. No correct 
translations were provided. The participants revised their translations and re-posted them for 
further feedback. Each translation was subjected to several revisions and re-submissions 
before it reached an acceptable level. Translation tips were given. The participants had access 
to a variety of online dictionaries and resources. At the end of the semester, participants 
responded to a questionnaire regarding their online collaborative experience. Participant 
views and further reflections on online translation instruction are given. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Translation trainers and practitioners have long pointed out the need for integrating 
computer-based tools and resources into translation teaching and learning (Kiraly 2000; 
Massey 1998; Lee-Jahnke 1998; Owens 1996). A survey conducted in 2001 with a web 
search of 121 institutions of higher learning in Spain, Portugal, France, UK, Ireland, USA, 
Canada, where training for translators was available and ongoing, showed only a few 
percentage of online programs (Alcala, 2001). Examples of the programs where online 
translation courses are offered are: The Centre for Lifelong Learning at Cardiff University 
offers a high level French- English Distance Learning translation Course. The Center for 
Interpretation and Translation Studies, at the University of Hawaii, Manoa offers online 
translation courses. The School of Continuing and Professional Studies at New York 
University offers Online Certificates in several Translation Studies, Translation 
Certificates and Non-Credit translation Courses. The School of Continuing Studies, 
University of Toronto offers workplace translation courses, distance learning courses; in 
addition to the Words Language Services (WLS) translation courses in Dublin, the Online 
Translation Courses of Logos, Open Distance Learning MA Translation Studies, run at the 
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Centre for English Language Studies, University of Birmingham, and a Postgraduate 
Translation Diploma through Distance or Independent Learning is offered by the Division 
of Languages at London City University. The Department of Modern Languages at Florida 
International University offers a fully online course called Practica in Medical Translation 
using the WebCT platform. The Universitat Rovira i Virgili in Spain offers 10-week 
postgraduate certificate courses in technical translation and localization between English 
and Spanish (Pym et al, 2003). 


In Italy, the Vicenza-CETRA Project involved on-site translation classes integrating email 
and the Internet; shared translation project via email and the Internet; translation theory 
classes integrating email, the Internet and videoconferences; a simulator software 
package for teaching, self-teaching and practicing the simultaneous and consecutive 
interpreting techniques and sight translation. Students use IT in the translation 
classroom, and had direct links with their L2 counterparts in other countries, had ongoing 
links with Salford, Malaga, Marie-Haps, and had links with an American university in the 
past (Pym, 2003). 


At the American University in Washington D.C., Ubaldo Stecconi (2003) taught Ian an 
introduction to translation studies course, during the Fall semester 2000. The 
coursework was carried out in collaboration with students at the Universitat Rovira i 
Virgili in Tarragona, Spain, and with Frank Austermthl at Germersheim, Germany. 
Cooperation between the two groups ranged from having long distance native speakers 
revise translations and clarify originals for local students, to assistance with research and 
resources. The exchange was planned to be a two-way affair. The participants mainly 
used email messages and attachments. Attempts to use the Blackboard electronic forum 
turned out to be frustrating. One chat session was also carried out, which ended up as a 
mere test of the channel. 


At Masaryk University in the Czech Republic, Fictumova (2004) reported the results of a 
case study in which preparatory translation and interpreting courses, an introduction to 
interpreting and technical translation courses were taught using Moodle LMS for three 
years. The course content seemed to be the most prominent factor in assessing the 
courses taught. The content could be made more attractive or more accessible to the 
students through Moodle LMS. However, too much variety or too many resources can 
become a negative feature of e-learning. The real challenge in the online courses was the 
intelligibility of the course materials, in general, and the presentation and/or use of 
translation memory (TM) tools, in particular. Al of the instructions in the online courses 
had to be planned and carried out very carefully. The main problem in most online 
courses was finding a balance between translation theory and practice. 


Those studies show that information communication technology (ICT) has been used as 
a teaching tool and has been extensively researched for its pedagogical implications. So 
far, researchers have consistently identified two major benefits of asynchronous 
communication technology: A deeper thought process manifested in the discussion 
threads, and the facilitation of collaborative learning. Access to instructors and a strong 
collaboration between students and instructors proved to be a powerful motivational 
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factor for online participants (Frankola 2004). The use of ICT allowed the students and 
instructors to overcome time and space barriers, to design new teaching techniques and, 
tutoring and assessment, and at the same time Keep a personalized approach to teaching 
and learning (Salinas, 2007). 


To take advantage of the opportunities presented by e-learning, a non-credit 
asynchronous online translation discussion forum was created as part of the World Arab 
Translators’ Association (WATA) forums. The course was an experiment with volunteer 
students who were members of the WATA organization and its online forums. The online 
discussion forum was a distance learning courses where students learned translation 
skills and practiced translation tasks for a semester. The present article aims to describes 
the online collaborative operative learning environment, the process of teaching 
translation online, the kinds of texts posted, the kinds of tasks emphasized, how feedback 
was provided, how web-based collaborative learning was used to facilitate students’ 
learning performance and to enhance their translation competence and performance, 
areas of improvement, and report students’ attitudes towards the online translation 
discussion forum and their views of the benefits and disadvantages of their online 
training experience. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Ten students majoring in translation at several Arab universities in Egypt, Bahrain, Saudi 
Arabia, and Syria, and 4 freelance translators from UAE, Palestine, Jordan, and Canada 
participated in the online collaborative translation project. All of the students and 
freelance translators were native-speakers of Arabic with English as their target 
language. The course was a non-credit course. The students were of different proficiency 
levels in English (L2), had varying degrees of translation experience. The freelance 
translators were all on the onset of their translation career and joined the course to polish 
their translation skills. The author, who was the main instructor, has 20 years of 
experience teaching EFL, ESP, translation and interpreting courses to undergraduate 
students at the College of Languages and Translation, King Saud University, Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, and has experience teaching EFL courses online using different forms of 
technology mainly Online Course Management Systems such as Blackboard, WebCT and 
Moodle, forums, blogs, e-mail and others. 


IDENTIFYING STUDENTS’ TRANSLATION NEEDS 


Based on my teaching experience with translation students, I anticipated some of the 
weaknesses that participating student translators would have in translation: (i) 
Inadequate reading comprehension skills, (ii) inadequate background knowledge about 
the topic of the text, (iii) difficulty with certain grammatical structures contained in the 
text such as complex and embedded sentences, (iv) translating a text like a word- 
processor imitatively rather than discriminately, (v) difficulty making a translation 
cohesive, (vi) many kinds of lexical, syntactic, semantic and stylistic mistakes in the 
translation output. 
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AIMS OF THE ONLINE COURSE 


The online translation course aimed to: (i) help students recognize translation problems 
and their solutions; (ii) practice translation quality control and know where to find help; 
(iii) identify good/poor translations with specific reasons for the assessment; (iv) work 
as a team; (v) develop students’ awareness of the stylistic and grammatical differences 
between English and Arabic; (vi) develop students’ ability to revise their own translation 
focusing on one aspect of the target text; (vii) help students focus on the meaning not, 
exact words of the source text while translating; (viii) develop students awareness of 
their own translation errors as well as other students translation errors and monitor 
their own translation process; (ix) develop students’ ability to distinguish between good 
style and accuracy; and (x) respond to students’ questions and needs. 


PREREQUISITE READING SKILLS 


(i) Ability to recognize the main ideas and supporting details such as sequence of events, 
comparisons, cause-effect relationships, and character traits that are explicitly or 
implicitly stated in the text to be translated. 


(ii) Using phonic clues to determine the pronunciation and meaning of unknown words 
by spelling-pronunciation correspondences. 


(iii) . Using word structure clues to determine the pronunciation and meaning of 
unknown words by breaking them into appropriate units; by recognizing derivatives, 
prefixes, roots, and suffixes; by identifying inflectional endings denoting plurals, 
comparatives; by identifying contractions, possessives and compound. 


(iv) Using syntactic clues to determine the meaning of unknown words and 
compounds by identifying their part of speech, number, gender, person, tense, mood, 
and voice of verbs; by noting the inflectional endings of verbs, and the position of a 
word in a sentence; by recognizing sentence patterns, word order sequences, 
mandatory subject-verb, noun-adjective and pronoun-antecedent agreement; and by 
recognizing the function of punctuation and typographic devices such as apostrophes, 
exclamation points, hyphens, question marks, periods, quotation marks, brackets, 
colons, commas, dashes, parentheses, capitalization, italicization and bold face. 


(v) Using semantic or contextual clues to infer the meaning of unknown words by 
examining the surrounding context and by using implicit or explicit clues. Implicit 
clues are those inherent in the written context such as the topic, words preceding 
and/or following the unfamiliar words in the same sentence; and commonly used 
expressions such as idioms, colloquialisms, figures of speech, proverbs and familiar 
sayings. Explicit clues are definitions, direct explanations, descriptions, synonyms, 
antonyms, examples, parenthesis, appositives, comma enclosure, mood, tone, and 
pictorial representation available in the written context. 
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(vi) | Recognizing syntactic relationships such as: (i) Perceiving the constituent parts 
within a sentence as chunk units; (ii) Recognizing the various types of word order 
(two possible positions for the indirect object after certain verbs, the multiple 
function of the word 'that' as a determiner, a clause introducer and a pronoun); (iii) 
Identifying and understanding complex sentences, complementation, modification by 
adjectives, adverbs, phrases, clauses; coordination of phrases, independent clauses, 
sentences, verbs, objects of preposition, and objects of verb; (iv) Deriving different 
meanings from sentences that are exactly the same. e.g.: 'I had three books stolen' may 
mean: 'I had three books stolen from me’; 'I had three books stolen for me’; 'I had 
three books stolen when someone interrupted my burglarizing’; (v) Seeing 
differences in sentences that seem to be the same as in; 'the cow was found by the 
farmer' and ' the cow was found by the stream; (vi) Seeing similarities in sentences 
that do not look the same as in: 'the cow was found by the farmer' and 'the farmer 
found the cow'. 


(vii) Recognizing Organizational clues, i.e. signaling devices or sentence connectors that 
indicate a particular pattern of organization such as: (i) Listing: the following, in 
addition, also, another; (ii) Classification: is divided into, is categorized into; (iii) 
Sequence: first, second, meanwhile, afterwards, while; (iv) Exemplification: for 
example, for instance, such as, like, as; (v) Chronology: before, after, during, 
throughout, in the year; (vi) Comparison/contrast: however, yet, nevertheless, 
although; (vii) Cause-effect: since, for, because, as a result, therefore, consequently; 
and (viii) Analogy: like, same as, similar to. 


(viii) Making Inferences such as: (i) Making forward inferencing: if a car runs out of gas, 
the car will stop. (ii) Making backward inference: Jane’s brother is coming tomorrow. 
Robert is making a cake. 


(ix) | Recognizing anaphoric relationships, i.e., recognizing words and phrases that refer 
back to other words and phrases used earlier in a text. 


(x) Recognizing Types of Cohesion, i.e., grammatical and/or lexical features that link the 
component parts of a text together. It is the relationship between different sentences 
or different parts of a sentence. 


(xi) | Using Background knowledge, i.e., familiarity with the information, and ideas 
contained in a text. Background knowledge has 4 components: (i) background 
knowledge in the content area (science, history, geography, economics and so on); (ii) 
prior knowledge that the text is about a particular content area (American history); 
and (iii) degree to which the lexical items in the text reveal the content area; (iv) 
Cultural ideas. 


ONLINE TRANSLATION INSTRUCTION 


An asynchronous online translation discussion forum was created and used to post 
English texts to be translated by participating English-Arabic student translators. The 
online discussion forum was designed with professional literary and nonliterary 
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translation in mind. Since the translation task is very complex, instruction focused on 
helping students recognize the different components of a written text: ideas, how ideas 
are organized, sentences, cohesion, choice of words, syntactic and morphological aspects, 
the correct association of spoken sounds with their printed form and meaning, anaphora, 
making backward and forward inferences, and using background knowledge in 
comprehending the source text. The online translation course was process-oriented and 
learner-centered, and it utilized social constructivist methods to translator training. The 
author served as a facilitator and encouraged student-instructor and student-student 
interaction and communication. Participants felt free to express their needs. Instruction 
was geared towards helping students overcome their comprehension and translation 
problems. The instructor and students shared information regarding sources available in 
book form and on the Internet. 


Materials 


The selected materials included children’s stories, literary texts and scientific texts. The 
texts were taken from book and online resources such as encyclopedias. The students 
could post texts of their choice such as children’s stories. The students had access to a 
variety of general and specialized online Arabic-English and English-Arabic specialized 
dictionaries, translation literature and forum posts on the art and science of translating 
available in the WATA website. 


Tasks 


The instructor posted the texts one by one accompanied by instructions such as: Print the 
English text, read the whole text, then re-read the text paragraph by paragraph, turn the 
paper over and write what you have understood in Arabic without looking at the English 
text. You do not have to remember all of the details. Read the second paragraph as a whole, 
understand it well (do not memorize it), turn the text over, then write what you have 
understood in Arabic without looking at the English text. Follow the same steps with the rest 
of the paragraphs. Post your translation in order for the participants to look at it. 


The participants took turns in translating the texts and posting and re-posting their 
translations of the same text for feedback. Each participant revised her translations and 
re-posted it for further feedback. Each translation was subjected to several revisions and 
re-submissions before it reached an acceptable level. The online discussion forum 
assignments focused on the process and quality of translation. The Students worked on 
solving terminological, syntactic, stylistic, cultural, and technical problems encountered 
in the translation process. Types of corrections made were prompted by the instructor. 


Feedback 


The instructor always gave a general impression of each translation. Focus was always 
on the positive aspects of a translation. The author would compare a student’s 
performance on the first, second and third drafts and aspects of improvement were noted 
and reinforced. Communicative feedback on the location and types of errors in a 
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translation were always given. No correct translations were provided. A student would 
work on her weaknesses and types or error, one by one. 


When students submitted a good translation, the author would explain why their 
translation was good as follows: Because the student had some background knowledge 
about the topic or story, the ideas were clear in her mind and she could express those 
ideas and organize them clearly. She focused on transmitting the idea not the superficial 
words and sentence structure. She did not try follow the exact words of the source text, 
sentences were cohesive. The author would tell them how these characteristics could be 
applied in the translation of unfamiliar texts. 


Marking Errors 


The author always read all of the translations and errors were color-coded. For example, 
she would mark the students’ translations in black and her explanation of the difficult 
parts in blue, highlight typos and grammatical errors in yellow, use “ where a punctuation 
mark is missing, highlight deleted punctuation marks in yellow, mark sentences that were 
miscomprehended in green, highlight verbs, prepositions, punctuation marks that were 
not pinpointed by the students, and parts of the source text that were deleted, i.e., not 
translated in the target text. 


Guided Corrections: 
The author helped the participants correct their errors as follows: 


e Having students highlight the verbs in the target text, and correct tense and form 
errors. 


e Having students highlight their prepositions and check those used in phrasal verbs 
and so on. 


e Highlight the words and phrases that show the organizational structure of the text 
such as: (1) enumeration: first, second, third, as follows, last; (ii) chronological order: 
in the year, during, since, for, then, while, throughout; (iii) spatial order: under, above, 
beside, behind, in front of; (iv) cause-effect: because, so, as, for, consequently, as a result, 
therefore; (v) compare-contrast: but, however, yet, on the other hand, by contrast, 
similarly, likewise, whereas, like; (vi) problem-solution: because, as a result, results in, 
lead to; (vii) classification: divided into, classified into, types, kinds, consists of; (viii) 
definition: defined, means, referred to, known as. 


e The author translated the text sentence by sentence and explained the difficult parts, 
with which the students had comprehension problems, in parentheses. 


e The author would break the text down into thought groups by enclosing noun clauses, 
verb causes, and prepositional clauses in parentheses. 


e Putting translated sentences one after the other and asking the students to read them 
as a connected discourse and judge clarity of ideas, translation accuracy, 
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cohesiveness, and whether TL has the save effect as the ST in expressing the author’s 
philosophy of winning and losing or success and failure. 


e Asking students to imagine an audience, such as high school students, for whom you 
are translating and trying to give clear, simple information in Arabic, to help them 
understand. 


e Providing some background information about the author to help the students put the 
topic of the ST in context. 


e Asking students to read a paragraph as a whole and write the meaning in Arabic 
without looking at the English text. 


e Giving the students examples of questions that a student might ask herself before 
starting to translate a text such as: Do I understand the text, is it clear, cohesive, with a 
language that is appropriate for the receiver/reader. When translating a children’s 
story, what kinds of answers would the students get for those questions? Does the Arabic 
translation of the story begins in the same way as the traditional Arabic story. What kind 
of style is used in Arabic stories? Did you choose words that are understood by Arab 
children? 


e Drawing the students’ attention to the difference between the Arabic and English 
typographical conventions and word orders such as Arabic sentence have a VSO word 
order, i.e., begin with a verb. 


e Having students review and check certain Arabic grammatical structures. 
Developing Awareness 


To develop participants’ awareness of their own errors and their own translation 
process, and other translators’ errors, the following strategies were used: 


e Having students compare their own performance on 2 translation drafts of the same 
text. 


e Posting sample translations of the same text translated in class by some of my 
students and asking participants to compare and contrast them, show the strengths 
and weaknesses of each translation. 


e Having students exchange translations and check each others’ errors. 


e Having students go through their own translation, focus on one type of errors, mark 
them all and correct them themselves. 


e Having students record the amount of time spent in translating a particular text. 


e Having students monitor their own translation process and verbalize how they 
translated the text the first time and the second time. 
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DATA COLLECTION 


At the end of the semester, participants responded to a questionnaire regarding their 
online collaborative experience, and the key elements in an online collaborative learning 
environment, such as effectiveness of team work, interdependence, leadership, and 
communication. The author also kept a daily log on the difficulties she had with online 
translation instruction and the differences between online and in-class face-to-face 
instruction using an overhead projector or a tablet laptop. Results are reported 
qualitatively below. 


RESULTS 
Students’ Views 


Analysis of the students’ responses and comments revealed positive attitudes towards 
the online translation instruction. They found it useful and fun. It heightened their 
motivation and raised their self-esteem. They found the course useful as it provided extra 
practice, gave instant feedback and provided them with an opportunity to improve their 
ability to translate, identify their errors and weaknesses and correct them. 


Participating students and free-lance translators were pleased with their e-learning 
experience. They all seemed to have benefited greatly from the online collaborative 
project because, at school, they were never taught by a currently practicing professional 
translator and thus found her revisions and commentaries quite different from those 
their instructors gave them in class. 


Participants developed a sense of responsibility that professional translators should 
possess when accepting a translation assignment. They acquired translation skills, 
learned to overcome difficulties in translating language structures and syntax from 
English to Arabic. They learnt a lot from the discussion and feedback they received from 
other participants. They were allowed to participate at their own convenience and 
everyone was able to see everyone else’s contributions. Reading other students’ 
translations of the same text (several translations) was enlightening. They were able to 
compare, discern strengths and weaknesses in each, and see for themselves how other 
people translate. The students benefited from the variety of online resources available. 
They had a chance to improve computer skills related to document manipulation and 
formatting, differences between, file uploading, participation in forum discussions, and 
English and Arabic typographical conventions. 


The participants found the online learning environment supporting, encouraging and 
secure to make mistakes and to continue revising their drafts enthusiastically. The online 
class created a warm-climate between the students and instructor and among the 
students themselves. They felt free to communicate their needs, talk about their 
weaknesses and ask questions. For example, some students found the source text very 
difficult. Some could understand the overall meaning of the text but could not formulate 
the ideas in Arabic. Some had difficulty expressing their ideas in Arabic. Some students 
did not receive enough writing practice in English in class. 
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All of the participants were appreciative of the time and effort the instructor spent in 
revising their translations and providing them with written feedback. They found her tips 
very helpful. However, some students wished there were more students in the online 
course, to have more interaction and feedback. 


Findings of the present study are consistent with findings of prior studies such as the 
student evaluations of the “Tools for Translators” module at Zurich University of Applied 
Sciences. Massey (2005) reported students’ strong satisfaction with the learner-centered 
collaborative assignments, tutor-student interaction and peer interaction. Sean Golden, 
Director of the Center for International and Intercultural Studies at the Universitat 
Autonoma de Barcelona, reported research findings that elearning tends to enhance the 
communicative ability of students who do not normally participate in class. It tends to 
motivate students in a new and different way because their audience is not the teacher 
but their fellow students (Pym et al, 2003). Student questionnaire and feedback sessions 
showed that, overall, the course was felt to be extremely useful. The most positive 
responses concerned its didactic aspects, structural clarity, quality and frequency of 
moderation, adequacy of content and comprehensiveness, although the large amount of 
information and resources presented in the course prompted a number of informants to 
request continued access for reference purposes (Jekat & Massey, 2003). However, some 
findings of Jekat & Massey’s study are inconsistent with finding of the present study in 
that there were some negative findings in Jekat & Massey’s study regarding peer-to-peer 
collaboration. Most groups tended to divide up tasks among members and work 
individually or in pairs. Three of the seven groups that completed the course resorted to 
face-to-face communication and simple e-mail collaboration. Asynchronous discussion- 
board communication was generally felt to be confusing and unsuitable for the sort of 
complex interactions required by the large-scale collaborative assignments. Although the 
original overall estimate of the time needed to complete the course proved accurate, too 
little time was allowed for the collaborative phase. 


Instructor’s Views 


The author found online instruction to be more challenging for her as an instructor, 
dealing with students whom she never met face-to-face, had little information about their 
linguistic and training background. The process of providing detailed feedback on each 
and every translation and revision by each participant was tedious and time consuming. 
The fact that students could go online anytime and the sense of competition prevalent in 
the online environment made it difficult for an instructor to give feedback on a daily basis. 
It was difficult to keep up with the speed and amount of re-submissions on the part of the 
students, especially when long or literary texts were posted for translation. 


Online discussion of a particular text, especially literary ones, took much more time than 
in-class discussion of the same text due to the absence of face-to-face interaction and 
discussion, which made it mandatory to provide all the feedback and discussion in 
writing. Some of the problems the author experienced in attempting to discuss the online 
students’ translations were similar to those described by Brian Mossop (Pym et al., 2003). 
In face-to-face discussion, she can encourage students through tone of voice and gestures 
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to defend their translations and choices. There is no need for several online exchanges 
extending over a long period of time. It is much less time-consuming for her to give oral 
comments than to highlight errors, and insert written comments in the revised version of 
an electronic text. She found it difficult to write comments on issues like coherence, focus 
and consistency, that require reference to previous parts of the text. In a live in-class 
discussion, she can simply gestures to point out the relations under discussion or mark 
parts on a transparency or tablet laptop. 


Another challenge was the order of texts presented to the students. The author started 
by posting a literary text which the students found difficult in terms of comprehension 
and finding Arabic equivalents to certain expressions. It would be better if beginners 
begin translating short and easy texts then move on to translating more difficult and 
longer texts. They can begin with children’s stories, scientific then literary themes as they 
become more proficient and experienced. 


When selecting a text, it is better if a student translates a text in her major. If a student is 
political science major, it is better if she translates texts in political science not literature, 
as she is familiar with political science information. This will help her understand political 
science texts in English, and she will be better able to formulate ideas in Arabic as she is 
familiar with the register, style and technical terms of Arabic political science texts. A 
translator cannot be efficient in translating all kinds of texts. A translator has to focus on 
an area of his/her choice. 


A third challenge was that participants had many linguistic weaknesses in L2 (English) as 
well as Arabic (L1). They needed to learn advanced English grammatical structures such 
as emphasis theme and focus, cleft and pseudo-cleft, embedded sentence, complex 
sentences, reduced clauses, defining and non-defining clauses, anticipatory it and so on, 
and needed to review certain Arabic grammar rules. They also needed to develop 
advanced reading comprehension and writing skills. 


CONCLUSION 


The online translation course in the present study was an experiment that the author 
carried out with some volunteer students and free-lance translators from several 
countries. The course was asynchronous, distance learning course. It proved to be 
effective and successful in enhancing the students’ translation skills and performance. As 
Jia’s (2005) indicated, collaborative learning in a Web-based environment may give as 
good results as classroom learning or even better. 


In order for online translation instruction to be more effective and less tedious for 
instructors, Pym (2001) suggested the use of heightened interactivity, controlled 
asynchrony, variable workloads, rationalization of resources, and the creation of a 
communication-based learning community. It is equally important to design e-learning 
courses that are highly interactive and which permit a maximum degree of tutor-learner 
and learner-learner collaboration. Studies on learner drop-out rates show community- 
building through asynchronous and synchronous interactivity. 
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An online forum can become a very lively forum for debate and exchange of information 
if more visual resources such as videoconferencing and webcams are included in 
translation pedagogy, and if synchronous online instruction is used instead through 
videoconferencing, Skype or video and voice chatting to be able to have live discussions 
of participants’ translations. Pym et al (2003) suggested that a combination of face-to- 
face teaching and web-based teaching is the best mix. 
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APPENDICES 


Students’ Translation 


BSS jag itl Lam yy pSule adlual! 

The Father and His Sons 

A father had a family of sons who were always fighting. He had no luck trying to stop their 
-arguments with words, so he decided to teach them a lesson 

He told his sons to bring him a bunch of sticks. He took the sticks and gave them to his eldest son and 
asked him to break them. The eldest son tried with all his strength but was not able to do it. The 
-other sons tried and were also unsuccessful 

The father then separated the sticks and put one into each son's hand. He asked his sons again to 
.try and break the sticks. They broke them easily 

The father said, "My sons, if you are of one mind, and unite to assist each other, you will be like 
these sticks together; but if you are divided among yourselves, you will be broken as easily as a 

" single stick 


aha Aaja lds) apie cil Lays agalas Gi A. agl Amal tay al Ladi g yg palit Laile Wg) Al GIS g pus Ges dlLia Gs 
oR pais gaclations al S19 59h Cee pig) be JS: Wa pai Oy! age JS cull al 

Ay gh Ae jal oe fi gi gStiau Baal g My ai y asi) 13), piLRH Ly Si} ALY YT UBL gga La pS ISS ge agin dally JS she ig , al gel oll Usd y Ae jal YI 3i 
MgB ob aged) GleaILeS cedecal aSeey Ch gud ib I Gly pana 5 


My Feedback and Comments on Strengths and Weaknesses of a Student's Translation. 
Parts that need Improvement are color-coded. 


FAS yg at) deny s ale prlull 

The Father and His Sons 

A father had a family of sons who were always fighting. He had no luck trying to stop their arguments with 
words, so he decided to teach them a lesson - 

He told his sons to bring him a bunch of sticks -He took the sticks and gave them to his eldest son and asked 
him to break them. The eldest son tried with all his strength but was not able to do it. The other sons tried 
and were also unsuccessful. 

The father then separated the sticks and put one into each son's hand. He asked his sons again to try and 
break the sticks. They broke them easily - 

The father said, ''My sons ,if you are of one mind, and unite to assist each other , you will be like these sticks 


together; but if you are divided among yourselves, you will be broken as easily as a single stick’. 


co i Ache Taj heal age Gill ys agales OF uh. pgl daied sane pl lasing cig ality Lite sig) Al GISy oS Get allie ois 
eS grabs ol Ss” BoB Oe isl Le JS Lapeihy Gl ago JS 

AuSs pbta3! 13). celts & asi! 2G OY) SHE AAS gga Lape Age pgia tals JS gels y® shged Gl Ugsds Aejatl oY) Sai ——> 
eS (64 aged) shal LAS ciel) pSiacay Cliged pec ye) Oly Aleman (68 dig dajalt ola Sia gigi Barly 1a; 


Cem cle Aclis Le te Sibalst) Ly Abst fie antl. feat) Yo Sibalst Apdyas Seuai aly aguniall imal) Cros i AY Bae dep jl 
Lag Gail) Cs agua! agai o) Like Gens ail cof -gisle ty! Gail ag (8 ciscLs Andi didn y Anil Cuda lil ge Vail) dan 5 
EAT cstglang Lgagd choles p29) Crollls il Ades) Bol 8 couse) «peal Golly gizses Lindl Gs elja) Gods lists ano! 8 Jae 
Lgisas GA) Bing * Guta Gun 8G Glole Jato) CM Quatinds .dcyl: [gill digas deus otha) cilia dural) debi gic 
«eet 

clas) fis Cecaly cases aa fall Gail) Ja sLiaadi) Jad 6) dak IM Lea fees Coll co NAN gueltd OG) saball Gye Aaa fll Alec elit 

coh appl Lael) Alay Je Adsl) Ay) Cole Mla) Gy Stes Nake (gH) cote LARS Ant) ode SLs 1B Sop BN yes Gel ATR pl 
SMBS da gga Lgi GS) (at) GLalst) Yo tpl) Slaby! eed (68 ata) glad) Le Shpall Gerad (8 Ady wall Apa 


SBI Gand 6h! filly -Areall Cally Ge SUBS) Gand dans (68 (peed 6! dhle THB « SRY Gee’ deaf cl Gubied Coes Lag 
Al) Aaa hall Gounil! eed tay «osiellls UES (oni! dew Aye Cle (Si (fis Aajulesy) Azul, Jlabi ceeds dap) Jaltts 
SSS AN SE) Cue Ge Quads Lar Soll Soiuall Ble lye ae -Aajdasy) Ads atts Aajalasy) QM dea al) eouniilly cds ell des tatts dara 
-e@l eal 

“GAs Aad e 


Cia) Lay. 2) 
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The Student's Corrections Based on My feedback and Comments. 


She highlighted the parts that she corrected in response to my comments 


AAS y25 dil em, all Salo 5 


Ate G+ Gaill 4ale ae! 


SY ODN Lgl pega aja ub) aga tall Lage aga of Bases pl Aouad day pl Latics Cag abittly Laila gl AY GIS 9 uss Gea Lia Gs 
saly JS £ ahgel cll UgSy Aajall G9) SS). Lapras Ignis al Adgd) Misy clés al Aist Bg8 Gye Cigile JS Cu! Jigla Lapa Lill 
oda (jis aed) pSiaes Sling Baal fy iiss p5sa3) 13) gittl by aSal seals GY) uaa Aggy Oya Goa SASS age pgia 
AEE gd SEY) heal LS ciel pSinuay Cigedd BSA Gly pLgnaas ood gh Lyall 

lilly che S Abt lad ll Sti 


awed) ciety SUELY) Gane cuen fi oll Leas! al aes 7 Sal SECIS 0 ggutie en of Ady re aguaiden pi Loilt Juni! divine 3 6 4a) Aatliad |S 
- Fea yall) cme ! lewall fe (28 


© Gy pall ul Oi Go Gel Y Aol tia 
Et 


Students’ Comments on Each Other's Translations 


et bees g Deal a fh cle asd She gd a ols a al p Ak pa Lem eee i Ugal gt g Lem ll 3 tteth call pL) Gad esl ob Os Jo Ales Nl atte! 
Sin Aas yall “lle Ug) dat ab call gh cP Asuills dia pede pssll LAIMA poset Gy) Gre Ua Ugal og plas call | Lay) (nil 8 52 gm go ot LS am yiall (pail! 

5 yBill 8 AMS yg g Usst si Si Ugban yl ai td y gi Adee jl Aaah: Lal, penal Laatitiél Gye ab ll cle pi Ae yaie Cals 13) Lad bill nes «(ASaull AS jal ) 
» Logi al call GLANS Ane pedi east ol LS | att cols lt al gd Go ha) Gud Gl Lgat LS 8 pl 8 4 Ul gf ai a Laie 191 

Ep 


Ugatetaal 5 8S Coes Loz) cheall tas) 8 gigi al g de gheall 8 cally cys sla Lol, Wa pe Cpe FSi pales Gr ghisls Ae glerall lucas y foal Sas) 8 city 263 Gy! atic! 
Nas 


2 AMG at 8 yes EL 48 pall dem pill ceased gy foal bs) 81 tS aig all gs 
«cof Upkenaal call ad pall Gl gat g bas gl ll tise 


«Nap aghe Cpeaill Guidi dem 5 ye SI Sal og Gy) Laces) CS) 9 | Ug) Jue gill oedal il} Uae rLall (nes oe 


A Student's Reflection on Her Translation Weakness 


gf LalSly eal Sri clad gh g Cueaill Lem fis Sued 1 YN 8 yell id 2 cE ates Mas Ge Lei, olf Lied sill Gli gll fi g che S 5 cli Sasi ; dLeli) sits) 
FAST, Ceaah Ledio: (SI g Atiagd g Aagd cal gla g fy! yo Asi gS abadell Asai 2 pie Atle Le Joo il gla Atl & pall 8 (pte che 3 fd JS dea ph ois a Gey 

Co) SB AMEN Lah Ast) Baal Asal MS 1S g | ALK 4g ob ceed 5 S10 Gy KS OI Sell pe Ub, Spo Rte Gpaaill Ss aig ILS YI abatal ally Gl po Bre Cail gs 
col oie Lam Legli 5 Si Magda Nh Lal 5 yall abe 18S Uys oS Mga oN ye ye UGS SS eal 8 lly Bye A Ley Gal! 3 Ge 
sl Gi opi, pall ge Sey Sede Go city iis y Ayla Lag al elt Legion ge, Ug ge pall Dithall cal al Cc pelo Lge Antths e Lily ES ol 59 8 yl 
Lake Cas td ciel 6 Se ale peal) 8 acai tall 28 IB ag Ait am 8 US 8 ail yt glad am phall Whe Gf Gute Lili OSI , ciel dite 4] 
cb Aagene cal LE gut ge ye Alle Uo pid Aas yells Lt GS) yf Latte te sy Laces ciel 28 I oe gs al ght! Li Ail ciel ag Gyo GuScd a 
«Blea y gS cb 


Eb 


My Response to a Student's Comment and Queries 


Lacs Cuil piesa) (982 AB he abel Gyaaill 8 acti ginal (8 MS tag AG Gun AALS 8 ily Ay glad ae shall Ie Gi Gated Lai ost 
Ale (2 it Ay pally Lind QoS! ay) Laai gin 9 Leal pall (A IS ta gs al a gl (4 bil Alicia y (ginal agd Gua cise Ja Lule 
bg laa y gibi (yh AA, ges ta cle § age Oe 

ALG le hy Cais ail AI Ling ode (8 igi 04 sd ea) Epagall os (Austell) AdsLid! Lisle gle cy) alll ibd tla Qual 
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